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Indifference, 'cases' are held to be equi-probable when there
is no reason for preferring any one to any other, when there is
nothing, as with Buridan's ass, to determine the mind in any one
of the several possible directions. To take Caber's example
of dice,1 this principle permits us to assume that each face is
equally likely to fall, if there is no reason to suppose any particular
irregularity, and it does not require that we should know that the
construction is regular, or that each face has, as a matter of fact,
fallen equally often in the past.

On this Principle, extended by Bernoulli beyond those
problems of gaming in which by its tacit assumption Pascal
and Huyghens had worked out a few simple exercises, the whole
fabric of mathematical probability was soon allowed to rest.
The older criterion of experience, never repudiated, was soon
subsumed under the new doctrine. First, in virtue of Bernoulli's
famous Law of Great Numbers, the fractions representing the
probabilities of events were thought to represent also the actual
proportion of their occurrences, so that experience, if it were
considerable, could be translated into the cyphers of arithmetic.
And next, by the aid of the Principle of Indifference, Laplace
established his Law of Succession by which the influence of any
experience, "however limited, could be numerically measured, and
which purported to prove that, if B has been seen to accompany
A twice, it is two to one that B will again accompany A 'on A's
next appearance. No other formula in the alchemy of logic
has exerted more astonishing powers, For it has established
the existence of God from the premiss of total ignorance ; and it
has measured with numerical precision the probability that the
sun will rise to-morrow.

Yet the new principles did not win acceptance without
opposition. D'Alembert,2 Hume, and Ancillon3 stand out as
the sceptical critics of probability, against the credulity of
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*  D'Alembertfs scepticism was directed towards the current mathematical
theory only, and "was not* like Bonne's, fundamental and far-reaching.   Has
opposition to the received opinions was, perhaps, more splendid than dis-
criminating.
*  Ancillon's coninninication to the Berlin Academy in 1794, entitled Dowtes
*ur Us bases du calaul des probabilites, is not as well known as it deserves to
be.   He writes as a follower of Hume, but adds much that is original and
iafeenesting.   An historian, who also wrote on a variety of philosophical sub j ects,
Aneillon was, at one time, the Prussian Minister of Foreign Affairs*